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THE ETCHINGS OF MRS. MARY NIMMO MORAN 

When announcement was made in the fall of 1887 oi an exhibition 
of the work of the women etchers of America, to be held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the surprise even of people well 
versed in art voiced itself in terms 
bordering closely on ridicule. The 
4th of November came, and the 
public found, instead of a meager 
collection of " scratches on cop- 
per/ ' a magnificent display of 
three hundred and eighty-eight 
plates, many of them of the highest 
order as regards both conception 
and execution. It was the first dis- 
tinctive exhibition of the kind ever 
given. The etchings were discov- 
ered to be the work not of ama- 
teurs but of experts. Many of 
them were striking in their origi- 
nality, and betrayed a force and 
skill of execution that compared 
favorably with the best efforts of 
men who had won fame with the 
needle. 

Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, 
Miss Mary Cummings Brown, Mrs. 
Edith Loring Peirce Getchell, Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, Mrs. Anna Lee 
Merritt, Miss Margaret M. Taylor, and sixteen other talented women 
contributed to the exhibition. Among these was Mrs. Mary Nimmo 
Moran, who took rank both in number and quality of plates as the 
acknowledged leader of this select coterie — a position she held to the 
time of her death among women etchers. She exhibited fifty-four 
plates, diverse in character and theme, and her art was the subject of 
the most enthusiastic comment. 

Mrs. Moran was not the pioneer woman etcher in America. Miss 
Cole, a sister of Thomas Cole, the artist, had etched a number of 
plates as early as the year 1844, an d Mrs. Greatorex had etched her 
famous plate, "The Old Bloomingdale Tavern, " in 1869. Mrs. 




MRS. MARY NIMMO MORAN 
From a Photograph 
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BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWARE 
By Mrs. Mary Nimrao Moran 
First Plate Etched by Artist, 1879 

Her plates, as has frequently 
since they disproved the popul 
naturally betray feminine 
characteristics. 

Her work was direct, 
emphatic, and bold to a 
point even that would not 
be attempted by male work- 
ers in the same line of art. 
Her own innate force of 
character, her broad, skill- 
ful treatment of her sub- 
jects, and her wise avoid- 
ance of affectation and in- 
congruities resulted in the 
production of plates that 
had about them no sugges- 
tion of a woman's hand. 

As a result, the public 
for a long time was misled 
into believing that M. 
Nimmo, the name Mrs. 
Moran signed to her plates, 
was the name of a man. 
Indeed, when the members 
of the New York Etching 
Club were invited to send 
examples of their work to 
the newly formed Society 



Moran's first plate, 
"Bridge over the 
Delaware/ ' was not 
etched until 1879. 
When once her work 
had been begun, 
however, her position 
as an etcher was as- 
sured. 

Her etching had 
an originality about 
it that gave evidence 
of a genius for that 
class of art produc- 
tion. It had a virile 
strength that set it 
in a class by itself, 
been said, would never reveal her sex, 
ar idea that the productions of a woman 




SASSAFRAS GROVE, EASTHAMPTON 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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of Painter-Etchers of London, England, of which that prince of 
English etchers, Seymour Haden, was the leading spirit, she, with 
a number of others of 
the New York club, was 
elected a member, re- 
ceiving a diploma 
signed by Queen Vic- 
toria herself. As her 
etchings were simply 
signed M. Nimmo — her 
maiden name — she was 
supposed to be a man, 
and for years she re- 
ceived communications 
from the London so-- 
ciety addressed to her 
as such. 

Mrs. Moran's inter- 
est in art dated from 
the time of her mar- 
riage, and her special 
interest in the etching- 
needle was due to an 
incident. A few words 
of biography, therefore, 
will be acceptable to 
the reader. 

She was born in 
Strathaven, Scotland, 
in 1842, but coming 
to America in early 
life, she was soon com- 
pletely identified with 
the country of her 
adoption. She became 
an enthusiastic admirer 
of America and a loyal 
American in every sense 
of the term. She final- 
ly settled in Philadel- 
phia, where, in 1863, 
she was married to 
Thomas Moran. She 
immediately became his pupil, and worked under his direction with 
the greatest assiduity both in water-colors and in oil. 

These early efforts she exhibited on various occasions at the 




A WILLOWY BROOK 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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National Academy of Design, where they received a high tribute of 
praise. To-day her paintings are practically forgotten, since, when 
a start was once made with the needle, her fame as an etcher rapidly 
overshadowed the celebrity she attained in the first mediums in which 
she worked. 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Moran visited Euiope, where they spent a 
period in studying the masterpieces of the most renowned artists col- 
lected, in the various galleries, and where they made innumerable 
sketches of romantic scenery and of quaint and picturesque nooks and 
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CONWAY CASTLE, WALES 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



corners of the countries in which they sojourned. Mr. Moran was 
professedly an idealist. He had little interest in the commonplace, 
and less in. the painful or depressing. He ignored the whims of 
fashion and the dictates of schools. The bent of his mind dictated a 
selection of subjects worthy by their beauty and their essential quality 
to be made themes for pictorial art, and his wife naturally caught her 
inspiration from him. Many of these European sketches were ulti- 
mately elaborated into their later works. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moran removed to New York in 1871, and three 
years later they toured the western states. This trip was a tax on 
Mrs. Moran's energies, and when, in 1879, Mr. Moran decided to 
make another extended tour of the West for the purpose of painting 
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THE MONTAUK HILLS, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



some of its incom- 
parable scenery, his 
wife wisely decided 
to remain at home. 
This was the be- 
ginning of her inter- 
est in etching, which 
was taken up as a 
means of beguiling 
the time during her 
husband's absence. 
Before leaving New 
York the artist coat- 
ed a number of cop- 
per-plates for his 
wife to experiment 
on. She had little 
knowledge of the art, only such as she had picked up by seeing her 
husband at work, and she thus began her career as an etcher with- 
out advice and without previous 
experience. It was primarily the 
enterprise of recreation, and neither 
Mrs. Moran nor her husband had 
any hope of ultimate success. 

The value of Mrs. Moran's etch- 
ings is doubtless largely due to the 
independent way in which the fledg- 
ling devotee of the needle went to 
work. Denied guidance and as- 
sistance during her period of ex- 
perimenting, and too ambitious and 
of too strong a character to be a 
mere copyist, she set out on the 
broad, free lines that subsequently 
made her famous. As a painter 
she had become a good draughts- 
man, and at the very outset of her 
career as an etcher she went direct 
to nature. It may be said here by 
way of parenthesis that of the long 
list of original etchings produced 
by Mrs. Moran, every one, without 
exception, was drawn on the plate 
direct from the subject. 

When Mr. Moran returned from 
the West, the result of his wife's old bridge 

By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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initial efforts with the needle were a surprise to him. They were so 
original, so pronounced in their characteristics, so unlike anything he 
himself had done or had seen, that he scarcely knew whether to praise 
or condemn. Four of these first plates, however, were submitted to 
the New York Etching Club, and were promptly accepted for exhi- 
bition. They were warmly praised by the critics, and the unknown 
artist was elected a member of the club. 

The difficulties overcome by Mrs. Moran during her period of 
unguided experimenting will scarcely be appreciated except by those 
who have undertaken a similar enterprise in art. In severing herself 




A FLOWER-BOAT ON ST. JOHN'S RIVER, FLORIDA 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



from the ranks of copyists she cut herself off from much that would 
have been of vast assistance to her, and she thus forced herself to 
a hazardous development on strictly individual lines. Every artist 
knows that it is one thing to copy a picture and quite another to repro- 
duce with fidelity a bit of landscape or a figure from the life. The copy- 
ist has all the lines laid down for him; the original artist has been the 
interpreter of nature. The copyist, therefore, has only to follow, 
with as much precision as may be, the outlines and shadings of his 
master. Painting or etching direct from nature, on the other hand, 
throws the artist upon his own resources. 

It is an old story of the class-room, that while practice direct from 
nature is productive of self-reliance, and is essential to every student 
who wishes to do work of value, nature is not always a safe guide to 
the uninitiated. Accuracy of draughtsmanship, quickness of eye, and 
a correct estimate of sky values, tones, and half-tones are necessary 
prerequisites of the painter or etcher who does work direct from 
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nature, and the novice who essays efforts in this way courts a danger 
he would escape if he were under the guidance of a teacher. 

It is also to be borne in mind that a wrong stroke with the pencil 
can be erased easily, or a wrong stroke with the paint-brush can be 
corrected or covered up with little trouble. When once, however, a 
line has been etched by the needle, its effacement is a more difficult 
matter. The freer the expression of the etcher, the more beautiful, 
as a rule, is his plate; and the more evidence there is of studied 
changes, the less happy is the result. That Mrs. Moran should have 
begun as she did, a mere unskilled novice, and should have succeeded 
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POINT ISABEL, FORT GEORGE ISLAND, FLORIDA 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



in producing such admirable effects is an enviable tribute to her 
genius. 

As Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer long since pointed out, Mrs. 
Moran found her true artistic voice only when she took up the etching- 
needle. She discovered in it a means of expression suited to her 
intense personality. She recognized the aptitude she had for this 
peculiar form of work. From the outset she became a systematic, 
industrious, and unassuming student, and by choice she became an 
exponent of rural scenes. 

She had a quick sense of the beautiful and the picturesque, and no 
dearth of artistic conceptions. Her favorite method of work was to 
take her copper-plate and etch her chosen subject, practically to the 
last stroke, in some secluded corner or under a sheltering tree, having 
the inspiration of the scenes she was depicting ever before her; and 
the plates herewith reproduced are sufficient witness that her method 
was well chosen. 
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AN OLD HOMESTEAD, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



Speaking of Mrs. Moran, S. R. Koehler, than whom American 
etchers never had a warmer friend or a more enthusiastic advocate, 
said some years ago: '"In etching, Mrs. Moran finds a language that 
accords entirely with her ideas and modes of expression. She treats 
her subjects with poetical disdain of detail, but with a firm grasp of 
the leading truths that give force and character to her work. While 
her etchings do not display the smoothness that comes from great 

mechanical dexterity, her touch is essentially that of the true etcher 

nervous, vigorous, and rapid, and bitten in with a thorough appreci- 
ation of the relations of the needle and acid, preferring robustness of 
line to extreme delicacy. The influence of her husband's example 
is plainly visible in all she does, even in the restlessness that pervades 
most of her plates. But with this peculiarity are also coupled the 
other admirable qualities of Mr. Moran's work— the vivid suggestion 
of color, and the feeling of life and air, as of a sunshiny but windy 
day when cloud-shadows are scattered all over the landscape and break 
up its unity." 

In. Mr. Koehler 's opinion "Twilight," a plate of extraordinary 
power and beauty, in which the effect has been heightened by the use 
of the roulette and by stoning, but without any sacrifice of either 
strength or harmony, is an etching of sufficient value to establish the 
artist's claim to rank among the masters of landscape etching. 

The reader can glean from the accompanying reproduction of this 
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plate some idea of its correct values and of its rich effects. It is 
simply a scene at Easthampton, long the home of Mrs. Moran, and 
to few, perhaps, would have the poetic significance it had to the artist. 
The plate has the delicate softness incident to the way in which it was 
made. Night is just settling upon the glow of day, and the peculiar 
atmosphere of the hour is depicted with a fidelity to nature rarely 
equaled. 

" Easthampton Barrens" is another of the artist's plates of quiet 
Easthampton scenery into which she has infused a poetic charm. This 
plate and "Bridge over the Delaware," already referred to, have an 
added interest as being two of the four original etchings made in 1879 
that were sent to the New York Etching Club, and that first gained 
her recognition as a master of the needle. Indeed, many have con- 
sidered her experimental plates as among the finest she produced. 

"Solitude," a placid pool of water surrounded by a clump of trees, 
whose bare trunks are sharply outlined against the sky, is one of her 
best, as it is one of her strongest, etchings. "The Goose Pond" is 
regarded as less original in motive, but it is a remarkable piece of 
work, and is notable from the fact that it was the diploma etching that 
secured her election to the Society of Painter-Etchers of London. In 
this plate the treatment of the water and the atmosphere are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The collection of etchings accompanying this article is the most 




TWILIGHT, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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comprehensive ever published of Mrs. Moran's work. It gives a fair 
idea of her versatility, of her favorite themes, and of her peculiar 
method of treatment. "The Haunted House" is a plate of wonder- 
ful power, showing what a wealth of poetic charm a skillful artist of 
sentiment and feeling can infuse into a picture of what the average 
spectator would consider devoid of beauty and interest. "Between 
the Gloaming and the Murk" has been called an idyllic pastoral, 
beautifully expressed in the soft tints of monochrome. It is simply 
another picture of a landscape dying in the night. One can but feel 
that the scene in fact is barren even to the repellent, while through 




EASTHAMPTON BARRENS 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



the witchery of line and the softness of mezzotint the picture is fasci- 
nating. 

And so with the rest of Mrs. Moran's plates. They are for the 
most part unpretentious scenes whose beauty she discovered and 
recorded. Many of them are nooks in the vicinity of her Easthamp- 
ton home, as, for instance, "A Willowy Brook/ ' "An Old Bridge," 
"The Montauk Hills," "Sassafras Grove," and "Summer." They 
depict a hillside, a pool, a clump of trees, a tumble-down ramshackle, 
a stretch of marsh-land, or something equally simple, and equally 
devoid of interest save when seen by an artist who had poetry enough 
in her soul to make such scenes replete with meaning and beauty. 

In some of her work she broke away from her favorite subjects 
and boldly took up new themes, but her mastery of her art invested 
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these plates with quite as much interest as it did those of scenes with 
which she was more familiar. This is the case with etchings like 
"Conway Castle, Wales," and the Florida scenes she etched in 1887, 
as for instance, "A Flower Boat on the St. John's River" and "Point 
Isabel, Fort George Island," in which she succeeded in catching the 
true spirit of the southern clime. This last etching is simply a deso- 
late stretch of wave-washed strand, with scarce a shrub or tree to 




SUMMER, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 

break the monotony. One almost wonders that the artist had the 
hardihood to select a scene so barren and invest it with the elements 
of the winsome. The plate, however, is extremely successful, and is 
regarded by many as among her best. 

For twenty years, from her first hazardous beginnings to her death 
in September, 1899, Mrs. Moran was loyal to her first ideals and true 
to her own strong individuality. Never for a moment did she allow 
fads or fashion to warp her judgment, or cause her to wander from the 
path on which she started when she undertook unaided to develop her 
art. At the outset of her career she was honored by having her 
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experimental plates admitted to the exhibition of the New York Etch- 
ing Club, and in winning her way to membership in the London Soci- 
ety of Painter-Etchers, and as late as 1893 she was accorded a medal 
and a diploma for etchings at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
From first to last her work showed no evolution or marked change. 
She never regarded herself as a professional, but looked upon her art 
as a pleasant accomplishment, and the excellence she attained was 
simply the outcome of her love of the art. MoRRIS T EvERETT 




HAUNT OF THE MUSKRAT 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 



AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES— V 

REPRODUCTION OF PICTURES BY THREE-COLOR PROCESS 

One of the most remarkable achievements of recent years in the 
art of printing is the perfection of the three-color process, by which 
paintings or other colored pictures can be reproduced, often with 
absolute and always with approximate fidelity to the originals. To- 
day this class of art work is so common as to have lost its novelty. 
Colored reproductions of pictures are used in books, in magazines, in 
business circulars, as supplements to newspapers. One finds them 
everywhere, and often with a degree of excellence that makes them 
marvels of beauty. 

To the public, however, the manner of their production is one of 
the mysteries of the art industries. To the uninitiated the three-color 
process is little more than a name for an admirable result. In a 
general way it is known that pictures such as the two accompanying 
this article require three printings, and that the different inks used are 
red, blue, and yellow. But beyond this the knowledge of the aver- 
age layman does not extend. 



